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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


‘s Waar is Willie crying about?” asked Mrs. 
B. of Bridget, who had the care of the little 
boy for the afternoon. “Shure, ma'am, he 
wanted to go across the street to Tommy 
Brown's.” ‘ Well, why didn’t Sg let him go o" 
“They were havin’ charades, he said, ma'am, 
and I wasn’t sure as he'd had 'em yet!” 

* * 
has a law forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to students in the State 
University ‘and all other institutions of learn. 
ing.” A bill has just been overwhelmingly 
defeated in the senate, the d of which was 
to repeal the vital points of law. Senator 
Morris, who introduced it, was the only. one 
who voted for it, and nearly every college in 
the state protested against the proposed repeal. 

* * & 

Boox-covers.—The making up of book- 
covers, detachable or otherwise, requires great 
neatness. Perhaps the easiest way of proceed. 
ing, if the volume under treatment has a stiff 
binding, is to make two pockets inside the case 
into which the covers slip, but for limp note- 
books and the like it is best to mount the 
embroidered material on stout card-board 
slightly padded by means of a layer of flannel. 
The edges must be turned over to the inside, 
and either glued down or secured with long 
criss-cross stitches from side to side, and a 
lining of silk, satin, or sateen very neatly sewn 
in. A simple but less ornamental plan is to 
glue down the first and last leaves of the book 
over the raw edges of the material. This, of 
course, obviates the necessity of lining. 

* * * 

Lirrts Tuines 1n Looxs.—It is the little 
things which mark the gentlewoman — little 
things which appear unimportant to the care- 
less woman, but which her clever sister regards 
as the true marks of a well-dressed woman. A 
soiled ribbon at the throat has been known to 
spoil the entire effect of an otherwise perfect 
toilette, and a tastefully devised stock to redeem 
a positively shabby gown, and to give to its 
wearer an air of indescribable daintiness. The 
unforgivable offence in the ethics of the fas- 
tidious woman is the wearing of tawdry finery. 
Better a gown of coarsest serge and a white 


linen collar. 
a # 


Nowapays doilies are so common, that 
scarcely a thought is hbo as to why they are 
so called, but there an interesting bit of 
history connected with the name. William 
the Norman granted some valuable lands to 
Robert D’Oyley on condition that he should 
give a tablecloth of three shillings’ value at 
each yearly feast of St. Michael. These were 
called ‘ quit-rent’ cloths, and the ladies of the 
family used to embroider them in various beau- 
tiful designs. In the course of years the cloths 
accumulated in number till they were finally 
used as napkins at the royal table and called 
doilies, which is simply a corruption of the 
name D'’Oyley. 

* * 
WHAT IS HOME — WITHOUT A 
SERVANT. 


‘6 Wuat is home without a mother?” 
Tear the dear old motto down ; 

In its place hang quite another, 
Stitched in worsted, framed in brown. 


There’s another woman—dearer, 
Harder far to keep and please ; 
And some day that’s coming nearer 
We'll implore her on our knees. 


While sobs choke your epiglottis 

Far the dear old legend hurl ; 
Hang another, namely : ‘ What is 

Home without a servant girl?” 

* s e 

A Cutcaco paper says that a man went home 
from business and found this notice in his 
wife’s handwriting in a conspicuous place on 
the front door : ‘‘ Dear Fred,—I have gone over 
to mother’s and have hidden the key so that 
no one can find it but you. It is under the left 
lower corner of the outside door mat.” 
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Atonement. Great is the message of forgive- 
ness, and I should not deny, but far rather 
maintain, thatit includes more than is commonly 
imagined. Who, it has been asked, can put 
into words intelligible to the mere understand- 
ing, What it is that he seeks when he says 
‘Forgive’? We can only say what it is not. 
We are sure only that none who from his heart 
has breathed the prayer, whether into a divine 
or human ear, has ever meant by it merely, 
‘Remit the due penalty, help me to esca 

suffering.’ What he does mean it is impossible 
perhaps Yd ry into aren we but we pay 
hasisin certain that it is something none can confer 
Tn rc Pa Pieri seca who cannot also condemn. J ustification is more 
hasten to add that the ation Foie even than forgiveness, and justifying faith is 


not mere faith in an impersonal word of Christ, 
need not affright the unlearned in that science. but a confiding resignation in the living Christ 
Dr. Nicoll takes them by easy paths, makes 


as Reconciler. In Him faith lays hold of high- 
. plain difficult doctrines, and throws a strong 


priestly love. The Christ Who brings us justi- 
light on abstruse moral questions. To my mind, fication enters into living relation with us. eae 
a few of the articles might have been further 
elaborated ; they break off almost abruptly, and 


enters in through the dark soul’s door, and the 
Lord ne with His children, and they with 
Him. e 
the reader feels that had the author only chosen 
he might have said much more, and regrets 


cannot originate the new life, or 
that the more was not said. 


For some years, it seemed as if the old 
evangelical type of preacher was dying out. 
It was argued that a sermon which only 
dealt with sin and repentance, and was 
openly addressed to the unconverted, was not 
suited to the majority of hearers, who might 
reasonably be supposed to have accepted Christ. 
The nineteenth century is more finely-grained 
than its predecessor, and the imagery of 
Christ’s blood, and the bleeding wounds of the 
Lamb of God, which Wesley and his followers 
delighted to use, raised a revolt in their latter- 
day descendants. Sermons were preached on 
questions of morality, the application of Christ's 
teaching to every-day life, pulpit studies were 
made of men who had lived in Bible times or 
the great of our own era, events served as 
texts, and it looked almost as if the churches 
were forgetting that they had to propagate 
Christian life, as well as to sustain it when once 
begun. The tide has turned again, and it is 
this tide which Dr. Nicoll has named, “ The 
Return to the Cross,” and which he would help 
forward if possible. 

In an article on Christian experience, which 
Dr. Nicoll, fellowing Bunyan, declares should 
be a consciousness of God’s love, a conscious- 
ness of help against the Evil One, and a con- 
sciousness of sin and weakness, all resulting in 
joyousness, there is a clear setting forth of the 
meaning of justification by faith. 

* One of the great errors of modern evangeli- 
calism has been to identify justification with 
pardon. Justification is more than pardon. It 
means something that is done once for all, and 
the shelter of which falls alike upon past, 
present, and future. It does not mean simply 
that the believer is restored to the favour of | possessions : 

God, and that the penalty of the law isremitted.| ‘I pass on to say something of opinions. 
It does not mean that Christ’s work rendered | Your opinions to be of true avail must Me your 
the remission of sin possible. It means that | very own. In these days of controversy, many 
the believer is delivered from condemna- | people seem to make up their minds by striking 
tion by the satisfaction of the law, and | an average between the extremes represented by 
that the law no longer condemns, but| various champions. They like to be called 
acquits and pronounces just. Any doctrine | moderate men, and are great in condemning 
short of this deprives the life of peace. We! ‘the faleehood of extremes.’ But they never 
receive in justification the present and unchange- look at any question directly with their own 
able forgiveness of sins through the blood of the | eyes. That is too anxious a task, but they 


wu a : think they are likely to be near the mark if 
Iebister Ge Price Ba 61) By Dens cver ona they stand in the middle. For example, the 


higher criticism is up for discussion. These 
persons read that some scholars maintain that 
Isaiah was written by one man, and others 
maintain, let us say, that there were three 


authors. The of whom I am speakin 
would Sr ens ike labour necessary to 


@ Book of the our. 


DR. NICOLL’S NEW BOOK 
‘THE RETURN TO THE 
CROSS.”’* 


(Reviewed by Annrz Truscorr Woop.) 

Tas book is a collection of essays, addresses to 
students, and articles. As the title implies, 
they deal with religious and theological subjects ; 


y 
disputed, but are ang me to compromise 
on two authors. In the same way, when 
practical questions which need not be referred 
to are up, they waver uneasily between opposing 
hosts, watching day by day how the clamour 
rises and falls. They sometimes conclude that 
they can be in both camps at once by saying 
that one is logical and the other practical. 
Boyle Roche said that a man could not be in 
two places at once unless he were & bird. 
Ecclesiastics are not birds, and even if they 
were——the fact is that many questions 
altogether refuse to be compromised.” 


Under the “‘ Long Love of Christ,” the author 
writes :— 

“‘ Often in this world two come ther after 
each has lived a lifetime. Each finds in the 
other what the heart has been seeking all the 
while through lonely uncomforted years. There 
is nothing to mar the ars of that great 
discovery, save the one ought that each has 
missed so much of the other's experience, and 
now the journey is short. It is not so with the 
eternal inalienable love of Christ. The eternity 
of redeeming love expresses itself in experience 
as security. When we look at our Lord’s last 
words to the disciples and to the Father, it is 
plain that the eternal choice to His mind is the 
assurance that his people are safe.” 

‘All human love, the noblest, the purest, 
the tenderest, has its strange alternations, its 
terrible checks and pauses. But to the com- 
munication of the long love of Christ there 
need be no end. Weare able to think of that 
love without the shadow of fear. In how many 
homes love and pain are joined together! And 
the one makes the other grow. Ege the 
love is perfect and unclouded in itself, althou h 
almost eae fortresses have been built 
against worldly care, the shadow of death 
begins to fall, and there is never a moment of 
peace. . . . Even when we have received 
to the full all divine consolation, even when 
we have submitted ourselves completely 
to the truth and will of God, the fact 
remains that the great separation has now 
taken place, and that we miss the daily, 
hourly assurance of affection which was once 
our life. We may say with full hearts, ‘Even 
so, Father.’ We may perfectly realise that 
the vision of the beloved, if it were again 
bestowed, would smite us to the earth as dead. 
We may know that any meeting of the earthly 
consciousness with the exalted spirit would 
almost break down the powers of the mind and 
of life. Yet still we are not content. 


‘Could I but win thee for one hour from off 
that starry shore, 
The hunger of my heart were stilled, for 
death hath told thee more 
Than the melancholy world doth know, 
things deeper than all lore.’” 
Many people would claim that they, like the 
royal ‘‘ Man of Sorrows,” are ‘* acquainted with 
grief.” Dr. Nicoll says “ No.” 


‘‘ Sorrow has been our companion. But we 
have not received her into our flesh and our 
heart for ever. 

‘Tt was by degrees that He reached this awful 
knowledge. From the first it pleased the Lord 
to bruise Him. He must have experienced the 
keen pain of a nature wholly pure surrounded 
by the guilty. When he comes full into our 
view, we see first His heart of compassion and 


“, , . In dying we pass from the Taber- 
nacle to the House. From the rent and harried 
home in which we groan, being burdened, from 
the terrible realisation of what dissolution of 
soul and body means, from the tent that is 
ever at the mercy of the circumstances and 
storms of time, from the weight of care and 
suffering that the body brings, and brings the 
longer it is inhabited, we pass to the house in 
the heavens, which is God’s work and God's 
gift, and in which we groan no more. . - - 
No student of St. Paul, we had almost said no 
one who knows what bodily frailty means, 
could doubt that it was true that St. Paul knew 
what it is to live in a tent like this, that he 
understood the humiliation of the body, that 
sighs and groans were often pressed from him by 
the load under which he laboured. He had his 
own dread about death. Of the life to come 
he never doubted as we do; he had no 
fear that men eat and drink and die and vanish 
like bubbles from the surface of the stream. 
What he feared. was the forlorn pacdering of 
the unhoused spirit. He earnestly desired to 
be clothed upon with his house from heaven, if 
go be that being clothed he might not be found 
naked. . . . St. Paul was always at close 
quarters with death, and he must have judged 
long before the last that he had to pass nity 
its searching trial. His comfort was that he 
passed from the Tabernacle to the House.” 

There are many who might take counsel from 


Dr. Nicoll, speaking of the value of peculiar 


100 


hope. His heart was touched by the pain of 
the world. The voice of suffering was heard by 
Him in every wind of heaven, and rang in His 
ears till He . But for suffering He was able 
to do much. He could speak peace in absolu- 
tions and blessing. He could work His wonder- 
ful works of love. In the morning watch, in 


in the answering of 


our sorrows. But as time went on He endured | },, 


ig were 
, His triumph 
id not believe 
His re re the Lord 
to nen, and they were blinded. For 
the sinner’s sake he descended into what we 


guilty, one by one. With the clearest percep- 
tion of human suffering there was always 
combined in Him the consciousness of knowing 
a great light and a saving name. His 

was not the mere words of a human being, but 
the breakers of the everlasting love itself as in 
rolled in and shattered themselves on this ban 
and shoal of time. But He came to His own 
and His own received Him not. 

“Next there came what we may call the 
far-off vision of the supreme sorrow. He had 
known it from the very beginning. But it grew 
clearer as He advanced, and He set His face 
steadfastly to go to Jerusalem. He must suffer 
many things of the elders, and chief priests, and 
scribes, and be killed. The arm of the Lord 
was made bare in miracle and preaching, in 
flesh and blood, but it had to be made bare in 
agony before its work was done. Still, may we 
not say reverently that the crisis of His pen 
did not come till the cup was close to His lips. 
We can ourselves partly understand what it is 
to bear a sorrow that is deferred. For when it 
is deferred we picture to ourselves the light 
that lies beyond it, and so did He. Through 
the proclamation of His death there rang the 
cry of triumph, ‘ And be raised again the third 
day,’ and from the distance He could see the 
glory of the resurrection shining on the Cross. 

“Then came the time when the cup drew 
nearer and nearer to the paling lips, and when 
manifestly the last hours and sorrows were 
nigh. And that was Gethsemane. That was 
the A gt of prayers: ‘Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me. Never- 
will, but Thine be done,’ 
ass. That, we 

ere is no time 
we do when His 


theless, not my 
Tramseat caliz—let this cup 
say, is the prayer of prayers. 
in which we cry to God as 
sword is lifted to smite us, and when yet it 
seems as if it might be turned aside, when the 
grief which we have long seen with foreboding 
tears comes to us, and there are but minutes, 
or at most, hours, when we can plead. Then 
the deep of misery calls to the deep of mercy, 
and we know in the full sense what it is to 
pray Transeat calic—let this cup pass. It 
seems as if everything we could desire 
and everything we could hope for were 
summed up in the passing of the cup. Once 
the cup was not in sight or dreamt of, and 
et oftentimes we fancied that life was grey. 
ut now there is nothing to ask but one thing, 
and if that one thing were given we feel that we 
should never ask from anything more. 
Let this cup pass. Let it just but be as it used 
to be, and we shall be more blessed than we 
ever were in our wildest dreams. When it looks 
as if the intensity of our praying might decide 
the wavering balance, how the heart athers 
itself up, how it pours its emotion in full tide, 
how it seems to greaten and grow irresistible, 
as if it might even wrestle with God and prevail. 
This was how our Lord prayed in Gethsemane.” 

Christ was obedient unto death, or as the 
author prefers to put it, a “listener unto 
death.” 

““ And we must be listeners unto death. We 
most of us hear quickly and well at first. 
When we are young we see visions and dream 
dreams, and the high voices fall on us not in 
vain, But we grow old and deaf and dull. 
We decline from the lofty, the generous, the, 
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unselfish ion that makes youth so beautiful. 
That it need not be so our Lord has shown us. 
He was a listener unto death, and we, like Him, 
ay keep listening through the years of labour 
and grief, and disenchantment, and failure, till 
we hear the last solemn call to go forth from 
these things and hear it undismayed.” 
Here is a hint for all of us :-— 
“For it is part of the Christian's training to 
willing to receive sympathy as well as to 
give it. Men and women who are full of care 
and service for others often keep a proud silence 
on their own griet. Yet the Christian way 
would be to tell it, for the Christian should 
recognise that the deepest and most lasting 
joy is in giving rather than receiving.” 

Do we give much to the world and miss its 
thanks ? 

“‘ How rarely does a great leader witness the 
final triumph of the cause to which he has 
given hislife. . . By the time the splendid 
career is closed, men have forgotten it in the 
worship of other luminaries. 

“There is something difficult and strange 
about all this. It would be far more difficult if 
it were not that, after all, the givers and not the 
receivers are the blessed. Our Lord, the great 
Giver, left His witness to this. ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ Men, in spite 
of themselves, are compelled in their secret 
souls to admit that His judgment was right, 
pet they will not act upon it. The great 
ambition of life for the vast majority is to 
receive. They give grudgingly, they accept 
eagerly ; and they fancy that the more they pos- 
sess, the more joyous, peaceful, secure their life 
will be. Yet who does not know that to bear all 
things, to believe all things, to hope all 
things, to meet every defeat and refusal with 
an unfailing and Christ-like sweetness, is the 
true path of peace? Who does not know there 
is something better than possession ? 

“‘The strength and the loving to gaze on 
each thing 

That they have not, with joy in its beauty, 

and sing, 

‘To some He hath given.”’ 

‘‘ Upon these, as the beautiful German saying 
has it, the sun smiles, while it only shines 
upon others.” 

These are quotations culled at random from 
Dr. Nicoll’s pages; the thoughtful, the sorrow- 
ful and the discouraged can find many other 
words especially for them. 

Qe 


CROSSING ALONE. 
I wave no fear of death. I know 
God’s mercy waits for me, 
But yet I crave a loved one’s hand 
In mine, when I must go 
Across the silent sea. 


I crave a heart on which to rest 
And eyes in which to look, 
When I shall reach the other shore 
And hear the stern behest 
To read life’s open book. 


I crave loved eyes to help me read 

And help the truth translate, 
A soul that knows as I have known, 
Where sin and suffering lead, 

And pities, while I wait. 
I long to feel the tender touch 

Of hands that now I know 
When darkling shadows round me steal, 
And in their icy clutch 

My cheek shall wear the snow. 


Ah! could I only take my own 
With me across the tide, 
I’d go with death as joyously, 
Without a fear or moan, 
As goes with love the bride. 


For, oh! I dread the solemn hour 
I cross with death alone, 
And in the awful silence feel 
The unrelenting power 
That takes me from my own ! 
Oh, Thou! whose mercy never fails, 
Reach out Thy hand to me, 
And let me clasp it as I go 
In the lone ship that sails 
Across the silent sea! 


Fesruaky 17, 1898. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION 


POLICY. 
MISS COBBE AND THE “NATIONAL” 
SOCIETY. 


Tar following circular has been issued conven- 
ing a special meeting of the Council of the 


National (‘‘ Victoria Street”) Anti-Vivisection 
Society, to consider the resolution set forth 
therein :-— 
‘690, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., 
19th of January, 1898. 

“Sr orn Mapam,—I have the honour to 
inform you that a special meeting of the Council 
of this society is hereby summoned to be held 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on February 
9th, at three o’clock, when the following resolu- 
tion will be submitted :— 

“ The Council affirms that while the demand 
for the total abolition of vivisection will 
ever remain the ultimate object of the 
National Anti-Vivisection Society, the 
Society is not thereb precluded from 
making efforts in Parliament for lesser 
measures, having for their object the 
saving of animals from scientific torture.” 

“The Committee earnestly hope that you will 

be able to attend the meeting. 
‘‘ Believe me to remain, 
‘¢ Your faithful servant, 
“STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 
‘Hon. Secretary.” 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE ON 
“LESSER MEASURES.” 

The following letter in connection with the 
proposal above set forth has been addressed to 
members of the Society by Miss F. Power 
Cobbe :— 

LESSER MEASURES. 

I beg leave to address the members of our 
Society whose representatives on the Council 
will shortly be invited to pass an important 
vote. The question to be decided (as I under- 
stand the matter) is this :—‘‘ Whether lesser 
measures than the Society's Bill for the Total 
Prohibition of Vivisection shall be introduced 
into Parliament in the approaching Session ?” 

It is needless to say that I sympathise from 
the bottom of my heart with the impatience at 
the present prevalence of vivisection which has 
inspired this proposal: and that I honour the 
eagerness of its promoters to obtain any reduc- 
tion, however small, of the numbers and suffer- 
ings of the victims of science. It is, however, 
my duty, in fidelity to the lasting interests of 
our cause, to lift my voice in warning against 
obeying this impulse without sufficient con- 
sideration of the consequences as regards the 
larger policy of our crusade. 

Of the details of the proposed plans for 
“lesser legislation” Ido not desire to speak. 
They are not yet, I believe, entirely formulated, 
and those which have been suggested appear to 
be attended each with special disadvantages and 
dangers. 

It is against the project of any Bill which 
shall practically attempt to amend the Vivi- 
section Act of 1876 that I protest. And for this 
simple reason. Such a Bill promoted by our 
party, must inevitably (whatever loud declara- 
tions we may make to the contrary) constitute 
a tacit renunciation of our true object—the 
total suppression of vivisection—and an accep- 
tance (at all events for years to come) of a 
goal far short of our righteous demands. 
will infallibly be so understood both by friends 
and enemies, here and in America ; and the 
consequence will be that a broad and intelligible 
moral controversy will dwindle down to & 
squabble with the vivisectors concerning their 
wretched cheats of anesthetics and curare, and 
to a hopeless struggle on that slippery ground 
to amend an Act of Parliament which is essen- 
tially irremediable, because it is wrong in 
principle. That Act (39-40 Vict., c. 77) takes it 
for granted that the torture of animals for 
therapeutic and scientific purposes is a practice 
which may properly be sanctioned by the 
Legislature. Our guiding principle, for the last 
twenty years, has been, that vivisection is ‘an 
abominable sin,’’ and no more to be sanctioned 

| and licensed than robbery or rape. These two 
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diametrically opposite views of the matter 
cannot be reconciled. They leave no margin 
for compromise. 

Let me suggest & parallel, which is scarcely a 
caricature of the monstrous absurdity of the 
Vivisection Act, following, a8 it did, fifty years 
after Parliament had pronounced ordinary 
cruelty to animals to be an offence, and after 
thousands of persons had been punished for 
such comparatively trivial acts as beating or 
overdriving donkeys and horses. 

Suppose that our fathers, long after they had 
nobly abolished slavery in the West Indies 
after slow gradual advance, had gone back, and 


magnanimous, but for the Society of which they 
are trustees) the advantages of & substantial 
permanent endowment. 

We have all the same object in view—to stop 
vivisection—and we shall part company, if part 
we must, with mutual respect an good-will. 
But for myself my decision is unalterable. I 
will join in no action which can be interpreted 
to concede the right of Parliament to license 
the torture of animals. I will remain a mem- 
ber of no association which lowers by an inch 
the demand that the “ abominable sin" of 
vivisection shall be forbidden in the land 
and not regulated any more in any manner 
whatever. 


her stainless and beautiful life. But at this 
pont of our path we believe that her judgment 

astray, and we are bound to follow what we 
hold to be the better way. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 

STEPHEN COLERIDGB, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

At the meeting above referred to, the Counci 
of the Society decided in favour of Mr 
Coleridge’s view by & majority of eight. 


—S 


WORRY. 


We often hear of men who are said to have 
died of overwork, but it is safe to assume that 


T am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Frances Power CoBBE. 
Hengwrt, Dolgelley, January 17th, 1898. 


THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE’S 
REJOINDER. 


May I be permitted on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of the National Anti-Vivisection Society 
to lay before the members at large the reasons 
that have led us with pain and reluctance to 
differ from Miss Cobbe. 

For twenty years the policy Miss Cobbe 
advocates of exclusively confining our demands 
to total abolition has been followed, and for 
twenty years the torture of animals has steadily 
increased. 

Tt is a matter of common knowledge that o 
Bill for the total abolition of vivisection has no 
chance whatever of becoming law within the 
lifetime of the youngest of us. 

Miss Cobbe would, nevertheless, tie our 
hands and prevent our making any efforts to 
put down the torture that is daily and hourly 

cing on, and would confine us to indulging in 
ervent aspirations that have not the remotest 
chance of being fulfilled in this generation. 

We desire to gather together all the humane 

people in and out of Parliament, and make 


wee rae practical effort to put down torture as dis- 
Hac * we say vivisection 18 a8 regards the | tinguished from painless vivisection. 


simple is one of the rarest of all rare causes of 
death. The mischief is done by the worry which 
often goes with the work, and which is mistaken 


We do not yet understand the process by 
which worry undermines the neral health, 
induces disease of the heart, of the arteries and 
of the kidneys, or kills a man before his time; 
but that it does dosuch things is a fact only too 
well estab ‘ 

It is true that worry often leads a person to 
practices which are themselves injurious, such 
as over indulgence in alcohol or tobacco, oF 
perhaps the use of opium or cocaine or chloral ; 
and disease and death are often attributable 
to the action of these poisons rather than to 
the effects of work or worry. But these will not 


ears, and two or three hundred planters have 
in licensed and half of them certificated, 
there should arise a new Wilberforce to intro- 
duce another Bill into Parliament. It should, 
however, not be a Bill to repeal and sweep aw8y 
the atrocious Slave-torture Licensing Act, but 
a “lesser measure” to amend the same, and to 
provide, let us say, that the presence of & 
clergyman be required whenever & negro is to 
be whipped to death; or, perhaps, that a negro 
may not be gagged at the same time as he is 


any such “lesser measure” would not be 
hailed, in the House and out of it, by the advo- 
cates of slavery, as the concession of the whole 
case on the abolition side ?—e ‘“‘ throwing up 0 
the sponge ” ? Could the abolitionists there- 
after go about denouncing slave-holding a8 
“the sum of all villainies ” as regards the 


all cases. 

t may be objected despairingly that, if worry 
is slow suicide, then almost nono of us can 
escape. Very few men can be found who have 
no unfulfilled desires which they are striving 
to gratify, or-who are 80 absolutely secure 
of the future that they may give literal heed to 
the Biblical command to take no thought for 
the morrow. 

But this forethought is not worry ; at least it 
need not be worry; it is merely incertitude, 
prudent care for the future, or even slight 
anxiety. Harassing anxiety, impatient expecta- 
tion, sproportionate fear of the unknown— 
this is worry, and this is what causes the heart 
to struggle, the kidneys to contract, the arteries 
to weaken, and the mind to fail. 

No one whois not given to worry can conceive 
of the power which the oa ea over ite 

y 


We have, I am convinced, no chance of ob- 
taining any legal check, small or great, on the 
cruelties of vivisection, for years to come. 
Just in as far as any proposals of ours should 
threaten effectively to trammel the vivisecting 


section is surely inconclusive, for we do not kill 
and eat men for food, and we do these things 
to animals. 

Well, then, we wish to make torture illegal, 
by abolishing all special certificates under which 
the torturers are relieved from their obligations 
to administer complete anesthesia, and to kill 
the animal before its recovery from uncon- 
sciousness. 

We wish totally to forbid all use of the 
abominable drug curare, that paralyses motion 
and leaves sensation intact. 

We wish to obtain the free right of entry into 
any laboratory for our own properly appointed 
inspectors, so that we may see what goes on, 
and we believe that such measures are no 
stumbling-blocks but are rather stepping-stones 
to total abolition. 

This is our policy 98 opposed to the hopeless 
sterile policy of the last twenty years, and if 
the wretched animals could speak we believe 
we know to which party they would appeal. 

Miss Cobbe supplements the arguments 
addressed to our minds with another addressed 
to our money-chest, but I trust that this great 
Society will not allow Miss Cobbe’s cheque- 
book to divert its attention from the vivisector’s 
knife. 

As honorary treasurer it has been my duty 
very carefully to investigate the resources of 
the society, and in the process the duty has 
become enlarged to a pleasure, and I can assure 
the Society they may face the threatened with- 
drawals, if they should really take place, with 
composure. 

Finally, Sir, let me say that in laying this 
resolution before the Council there is not one of 
us who has not followed what we believed to be 
our duty at the expense of our affections. 

Miss Cobbe has endeared herself to us all in 
a manner so intimate and irresistible that no 
one of us can thus differ from her without a o'er ; 

a very painful struggle. I lay them down before Thee every one ; 

We all admire and respect her for her splendid I only long for sleep, to still my pain, 
abilities, for her high and constant courage, for | And strength to take my Lurdens up again. 


evading it and throwing fresh dust into the eyes 
of the public, just so far would they bring to 
bear against it all the force they now command 
in Parliament and the press. Our sacrifice of 
principle would be utterly fruitless and leave us 
weakened in every way. But though we cannot, 
I believe, gain any point directly through Par- 
liament at our present stage, we can an ought 
to strain every nerve, by & far wider propaganda 
and much more complete organisation than we 
have yet achieved, to create such a revolution 


will add that it is impossible to follow it. This 
is true only in a measure, and in a few cases. 
Barring instances of exceptional trouble, of 
extraordinary ‘hard luck,” almost every one 
can by resolute determination reduce his worry 
within living limite. 


everything we want alon with it ; such a revo- 


—_—_—S 
raised against the law for Licencing Slave- 
holders and slave torture, which I have described 
as 8 parallel to the Vivisection Act. 

The whole hope of our cause rests on the 
success of our appeal to the heart and conscience 
of England, entering vivisection ‘infamous ” 
before we can hope to make it “ illegal.” It is 
therefore suicidal policy to weaken in any degree 
the force of that appeal, as we now raise it 
against the practice itself as a wicked misuse of 
the lower animals. To leave the broad issues 
of the controversy to haggle over the details of 
‘lesser measures,” is to paralyse all our tongues 
and pens. 

For my own part I feel so strongly on this 
matter that, notwithstanding the pain it will 
cost me, I shall—if the Council decide to pro- 
mote ‘lesser measures ’—sever my connection 
with the society which I founded, as a protest 
against such grievous dereliction. Another 
long - tried friend of the cause is of the 
same mind as I, both as regards present 
adhesion to the society and the future endow- 
ment which we had intended of its funds; and 
before resolving to carry on the present project 
the Council should reflect that they will be 
resigning (not for themselves, which might be 


AT EVENTIDE. 


By Mary RIDDLE CoRLEY. 


I am too tired to sew; upon my lap, 
Weary and spent, my idle fingers lie ; 
The needle is too heavy for my hand, 
T fold the tiny dress and put it by. 
The little maid, so weary of her play, 
Must wear her faded frock another day. 


Here close beside me, lies my dainty book 
With quaint, bright fancies mid its flowing 
rhyme, 
Waiting through all the full and busy hours 
For one short space of free, untrammelle 
time. 
I touch its covers with & tender hand— 
My brain is dull ; I cannot understand. 


I am too tired to pray, O pitying Lord! 
I only know the day's hard tasks are done. 
I bring my burdens—Thou canst count them 


] 
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AND THEIR JUDGES. 


A MERE ILLUSTRATION. 


By Horranss Woop. 


Parurra I. 

No sooner had Philippa ascended the throne 
than she gave evidence of that greed for power 
which, according to the dictum of philosophers, 
is the strongest. passion that animates a 
woman's breast. She was not long in dis- 
covering that the world-wide fame of the old 
Prime Minister, the idol of the people, and the 
founder of the empire, would overshadow her 
every act and rob her of a place in history. 
This discovery stung her feminine yanity to the 
quick, and she forthwith resolved to throw off 
the yoke of the Prince’s tutelage and assume 
supreme authority. With nothing to fore- 
shadow such an event, the nation woke up one 
morning to find, to its utter dismay, that the 
wisest man in the realm had been dismissed 
from office, and that the reins of Government 
lay in the hands of a weak and ambitious 
woman. Henceforth Philippa would allow of 
no restraint to be placed upon her actions, and 
yielded to the sway of her whims and fancies. 

Heedless of her duties to the country, and 
disregarding the advice of able and experienced 
men, she undertook a round of visits to the 
different Courts of Europe. Fostering friendly 
relations, through personal influence between 
foreign governments and her own, served her 
as a pretext for keeping constantly on the 
move: but the real object underlying all her 
acts undoubtedly lay in an inordinate desire to 
keep the attention of Europe rivetted upon 
herself. Moreover, such occasions afforded 
her an opportunity for indulging her extravagant 
and frivolous love for pomp, and for arraying 
herself in splendid and costly attire. 

When at home her restlessness, which left 
her no time for sober thought, and which she 
persistently mistook for energy, found vent in 
theatrical displays of sovereignty. Often at 
dead of night, and accompanied by a small 
retinue, she would start for some neighbouring 
garrison and startle the soldiers out of their 
sleep in order to test their efficiency and 
discipline. Experienced men of every military 
rank and degree soon wearied of these out- 
bursts of futile activity in their queen. They 
felt they were merely the puppets in a show. 


Parr I. 

Soon after his accession to the throne the 
youthful monarch gave proof of his determina- 
tion to rule and not to remain a mere toy in the 
hands of a minister, however great that 
minister's fame and name. He cast off the 
yoke of the man whose voice was supreme in 
the councils of the world, and took the reins of 
government into his own hands. At first the 
nation, wholly unprepared for so momentous 


an event, was considerably alarmed; but it |. 


soon got reconciled tothe change and applauded 
in the young sovereign the manly energy and 
daring self assertion that had led to it. It was 
hoped that this spirited action would be fol- 
lowed by many another conducive to the glory 
and strength of the empire. Philip meant to 
lead, according to his own lights, and not to 
be led. 


With a view to strengthening and cementing 
good feeling between foreign governments and 
his own, he visited every Court in Europe. 
His frequent absences from home were looked 
upon with disfavour by those whose short- 
sighted policy imperilled imperial interests, but 
the independent spirit of Philip brooked no 
interference with the designs he had planned 
and was carrying out for the good of the 
country. He considered ceremonial and pomp 
as indispensable to the prestige of royalty, and 
took a prominent part in the display of dazzling 
spectacles, adding to the brilliance of the 
pageantries by the splendour of his own 
uniforms. 


When at home he was unwearied in the 
proofs he gave of his interest in the efficiency 
of the army, and with a view to keeping it 
ever in readiness for action and unexampled 
discipline, he would often and unexpectedly 
appear before the gates of some neighbouring 
garrison during the small -hours of the night, 
rouse the soldiers from their slumbers and call 
them to arms. This unflagging vigilance on the 
part of their monarch, and the pride which his 
officers felt in proving to him their readiness, 
greatly stimulated and strengthened the entire 
army. 


TO SPREAD THE SUFFRAGE CAUSE. 


Ir every man who believes in Woman lag 
would an 80 daily to the men and women he 
meets—if every woman who believes in it 
would frankly say so, and would express her 
sense of the injustice of disfranchisement, the 
whole community would soon be leavened. 
Ideas, good and bad, spread by contagion. 
People read of noble actions and imitate them; 
of base crimes, and become criminals. We say 
to Suffragists—the heavenly vision of a just 
government of men and women, by men and 
‘women, for men and women, has been revealed 
to you. Make it known to your neighbours. 
Point out the injustice of the political aris- 
tocracy of sex. Claim equal rights for women 
in the home, in society, in the Church, and in 
the State. Demand one standard of morals for 
both sexes, and equal pay for equal work. 
Above all, encourage comradeship between 
men and women, who are made by nature to be 
helpers of each other. Make it understood that 
Woman Suffrage means co-operation, not 
conflict. Let your light shine.—Henry B. 
Blackwell, r : 
* 


Men in Great Place are thrice Servants: 
Servants of the Soveraigne or State, Servants 
of Fame, and Servants of Businesse. So they 
have no Freedome.—Bacon. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE LOVED. 


Don’t find fault. 

Don’t contradict people, even if you’re sure 
you are right. 

Don’t be inquisitive about the affairs of even 
your most intimate friend. 

Don’t underrate anything because you don’t 
possess it. 

Don’t believe that everybody else in the 
world is happier than you. 

Don’t conclude that you have never had any 
opportunities in your life. 

Don’t believe all the evil you hear. 

Don't repeat gossip even if it does interest a 
crowd. 

Don’t go untidy on the plea that everybody 
knows you. 

Don’t be rude to your inferiors in social 
position. 

Don’t over or under dress. 

Don’t express a positive opinion unless you 
perfectly understand what you are talking 
about. 

Don’t jeer at anybody's religious belief. 


* *k ¢ 
Many of the ills o’er which men grieve, 


And still more women, come from not employing 
Some hours to make the remnant worth enjoying. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE 
ARMY. 


Lapy Henry SoMERSET WITHDRAWS HER 
PROPOSALS. 


Lapy Henry Sommrsst has forwarded the sub- 
joined letter to Lord George Hamilton :— 

Dear Lord George Hamilton,—Your lordship 
invited me ten months ago to give you my view 
of the despatch that had been addressed to the 
Government of India on the health of the Army, 
and in aletter in which I did so I ventured to sug- 
gest some methods moral and disciplinary which 
seemed to me the only ones likely to succeed, be- 
cause they had at least the merit of being logical. 

I was led to do so by two considerations : 
first, the despatch in question seemed to imply 
that the Government would give every 
encouragement to every form of elevating 
agency, and so emphasise the altered spirit in 
which the subject was approached, and that 
such suggested supervision would only affect an 
incorrigible minimum—and second, that the 
system I had in mind would be so drastic and 
penal in its nature as to make State interference 
odious, and finally impossible. That was ten 
months ago, and in that time nothing has been 
done of which the public has heard, to 
strengthen the forces that make for moral im- 
provement. 

What has been done—viz., the repeal of the 
Indian Acts of 1895, which prohibited inspec- 
tion, has been in a direction exactly opposite. 
It seems to have been the object of the Govern- 
ment to obtain the maximum of impunity with 
the minimum of protest from those who desire 
to see the State shape its actions according to 
Christian views of ethics. 

I need not tell your lordship I am not writing 
to say how strongly I am still opposed to the 
course which the Government has taken ; but, 
I find that my letter to your lordship of last 
year has been taken by many to mean that I 
am on the side of the accepted view of State 
regulation, and I am from time to time quoted 
as a sympathiser with such views. Iam, there- 
fore, writing to withdraw any proposals made 
in that letter for this reason: that the events 
of the past year -have convinced me of the 
inadvisability and extreme danger of the 
system that in April last I thought might be 
instituted. The absence of any serious effort by 
the Government to bring about a higher standard 
in the Army is a final proof to me, that as long 
as regulation of any kind can be resorted to as a 
remedy, it will always be regarded as the one 
and only panacea. My view was that it would 
be instituted as an odious but possibly effective 
auxiliary to moral efforts. I find it will always 
be accepted as a convenient substitute. I take 
the liberty of addressing this explicit withdrawal 
of an endorsement in whatever form of the 
principle of regulation, because it was in a 
letter to your lordship that I originally incurred 
the responsibility. I trust, therefore, to your 
lordship’s indulgence to forgive me for troubling 
you further in the matter.—I remain, my lord, 
yours very truly, 

(Signed) IsaBEL SOMERSET. 

Eastnor Castle, Ledbury, January 27th. 


It was evident that either some such with- 
drawal of her letter, or else retirement from 
the vice-presidency of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union on Lady Henry’s 
part was imperative ; otherwise the W.W.C.T.U. 
would be crippled by the necessity under which 
many of its most earnest and influential mem- 
bers felt themselves to make it clear that in 
their opinion her vice-presidency while 
holding such views, was incompatible with 
the aims and spirit of the  associa- 
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tion. Miss De Broen, the President of the 
W.C.T.U. for France, has sent in her resigna- 
tion, stating that the re-election of Lady Henry 
as vice-president after her a of her 


contempt in which I cannot but be very 
mabeypy: Drinking, geese: and_ vicious 
delights will do me this mischief, not only by 
wasting my time, but by a positive efficacy 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Joun Locks, author of the ‘Essay on the 
Human Understanding.” left behind him ®& 


yiews on this question causes her action; and | P®Pet emb ing a kind of confession of belief, endanger my health, im | parte, imprint 
in the Montreal Witness, the Vice-President for entitled, ‘ Thus I Think. ill habits, lessen my esteem, an leave a constant 


Canada, Dr. Amelia Yeomans, ts the with- 
drawal of the Canadian National Union from the 
World’s Union, as an act “ of loyalty to God 
and our society,” while a strong resolution was 
wedish leaders. The following 
the text of the French and Swedish protests : 
Miss De Broen wrote, under date Decem 
“Dear Miss WrtLarp,—It is only to-day 
that I have seen the extract from the London 


It is a man’s proper business to seek happi- 
ness, and avoid misery. 

Happiness consists in what delights and 
contents the mind; misery, in what disturbs, 
discomposes, or torments it. 

I will, therefore, make it my business to seek 
satisfaction and delight, and avoid uneasiness 
and disquiet ; to have as much of the one and 
as little of the other as may be. 

But here I must have a care I mistake not; 
for if I prefer a short pleasure to a lasting one, 
it is plain I cross my own happiness. 

“sf also learn that in spite of those views, herein consists the most 


lasting torment on m conscience. Therefore 
all vicious and unlawful pleasures I will always 
avoid, because such a mastery of my passions 
will afford me a constant pleasure greater than 
any such enjoyments, and also deliver me from 
the certain evil of several kinds, that by in- 
a myself in a present temptation I shall 
y afterwards suffer 


as they will contribute to my health, and con- 
sist with my improvement, condition, and my 


I will carefully watch 
may not be deceived by the flattery of a 
present pleasure to lose a . 


I can observe, is in these things :— 

1st. Health—without which no sensual plea- 
sure can have any relish. 

Qnd. Reputation—for that I find everybody 
is pleased with, and the want of it is a constant 
torment. 

8rd. Knowledge—for the little knowledge I 
have I find I would not sell at any rate, nor 

with for any other pleasure. 
4th. Doing eee I find the well-cooked 

ay does now aa more delight me; 


old farmer learned this secret—which is not @ 
new one—while watching two “ city fellows ” 
playing chess. The game was long, and he 
ventured to interrupt it. 

“Excuse me,” he said, ‘ but the object of 
both of you is to git them wooden objects from 
where they are over to where they aint?” 

“That partly expresses it,” replied one of 
the players. 

‘And you have to be continually on the 
lookout for rises and difficulties ? ” 

“Constantly.” 

“And if you aint mighty keerful, you're 
goin’ to lose some on ’em?” 

“Yes.” 

“ An’ then there’s that other game that you 
dress up odd fur, an’ play with long sticks an’ a 
little ball.” 

+ I- see tempts me i “You mean golf.” 
love, but if it endanger my health I part with | ‘‘I think pro ly that’s what I mean. Is that 
a constant and lasting, for a ve ort and e amusin’?” 
transient, pleasure, and #80 foolishly make| “ It’s quite interesting, and the exercise is 
myself unhappy, and am not true to my own | very beneficial.” 
‘} Well, I reckon it’s a mighty good joke on 


with any pleasure. But the good turn I did 
yesterday, ® year, seven years since, continues 
Vail to please and delight me os often as I 


The Swediah resolution is dated Stockholm, 
January 26th, 1898 :-— 

“We, the leading members of the Swedish 
W.C.T.U., have unanimously decided to have 
no connection whatever with the World's 
W.C.T.U. until Lady Henry Somerset resigns 
her tion as its Vice-President, and we raise 
a protest against retaining or honouring 
any officer in the .W.C.T.U. who advocates 
the debasement of other women to the evil 
propensities of wicked men. We also and 
earnestly entreat all Christian women the 
world over to do the same. 

*‘ Lypra HeRMELIN. 
‘‘ Wppa SKYTTE. 

‘¢ AGNES JAWBSON. 
‘“‘ SigRiID NETZEL. 
‘ Anna Roos.” 

Dr. Yeomans adds : “ It cannot be too widely 
known that the Wor!d’s executive officers 
biennially elect each other. Our delegates at 
Toronto no votes on Lady Henry's re-elec- 


ness I propose to aieatl whatever pleasure 
offers itself to me I must carefully look that it 


sions, delight me; if I make use of them to| “ To what do you refer ? "” 

refresh myself after study and business, they| ‘The way I've been havin’ fun without 
preserve my health, restore the vigour of my | knowin’ anything about it. If you gentlemen 
mind, and increase my pleasure ; but if I spend ourselfs, you come over 
all, or the greatest part of my time in them. i 
they hinder my improvement in knowledge and 
useful arts, they blast my credit, and give me 
up to the uneasy state of shame, ignorance, and 


COMPANY'S E 


is a perfect tonic; it braces up the system to resist 


INFLUENZA, s 


om: 

it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A perfect essence of Beef; oh 
its effect upon the system is lasting, not transitory like alcoholic stimulants. In i ike 
the Kitchen it provides the essential features of good cookery — appetising bet 
flavour, nourishment and digestibility. ae 
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attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
tion, it will be returned if declined; but the 
Editor cannot be responsible for the accidental 
loss of manuscripts, and any not accompanied 
by @ wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
wnaccepted. Space being limited and many 


manusoripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 


fully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that it is not con- 


sidered an excellent composition. 


Free DistripuTion of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much obliged to friends who will 
kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman’s Sicnat at meetings, 
and shall be glad to send parcels for this 
purpose gratis and post free. Will corre- 
spondents please name meeting, and number 


of copies that can probably be utilised. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


An influentially attended meeting of 
Members of Parliament favourable to 
Woman's Suffrage, presided over by Mr. 
George Wyndham, was held in a Committee 
room of the House of Commons on the 
day of Parliament opening ; it was decided 
to ballot for a place for the Suffrage Bill, 
and in the event of the ballot being un- 
favourable, to seek to introduce the subject 
by means of resolution. In the ballot 
which subsequently took place none of the 
members taking our measure in charge 
were sufficiently fortunate to gain a place 
high enough to give much hope of a Bill 
coming on this session, and consequently 
only the chance of a resolution remains. 

* * * 


This fortune at the ballot is of little im- 
portance, however. The present Parlia- 
ment has once for all declared by a large 


majority that women ought to be enfran- 

ised. Farther than that, a private 
member can hardly hope to a Bill. 
So man ponies of obstruction do the 
forms of the House place at the disposal of 
individual members opposed to a Bill of 
another private member that it is in practice 
impossible to overcome them; only a 
measure that has practically no opponents 
can hope to be carried through by a private 
member, and even then, so much do 
Government Bills crowd the course that 
only exceptional luck can carry through a 
private measure, though unopposed. But 
any extension of the franchise is sure to pro- 
voke strong opposition, and it is hardly 
less than impossible for Woman's Suffrage 
to ever be carried till a Government adopts 
it. The only way to get a Government to 
adopt it is by compelling political leaders 
to perceive that the measure has general 
support, and that party interests will be 
injured by ignoring it. So far as the vote 
of the House of Commons indicates public 
opinion, and the pressure and persuasion 
brought to bear on members by their con- 
stituents, the vote of last session stands 
for the lifetime of the existing House; so 
it is not ground for great regret if the 
matter should not come forward again this 
session. This is my own view, be it 
understood, and not “‘official’’ from the 


Suffrage society. 
* 


It is, of course, of prime importance to 
get a Bill read a second time in Parliament, 
as showing how far public opinion has 
progressed on it. Even a debate is of con- 
sequence, for it is educational. But the 
introduction of a Bill, it is obvious, is a far 
cry from its passing. Hence, a Bill intro- 
duced by Major Dalbiac, under the auspices 
of the National Vigilance Association, calls 
for notice rather as an indication of a need 
than as a practical probability. Its object 
is to allow the police to expel from the 
country that most contemptible class of 
morally ‘‘verminous persons,’ males of 
foreign origin known as “ bullies ” or sou- 
teners, who make a living by bringing girls of 
other nationality to this country forimmoral 
purposes. These unfortunate foreign wo- 
men swarm at all hours of the day in the 
leading thoroughfares of London, and at 
night form gangs four abreast and sweep 
respectable people off the Piccadilly and 
other West-end pavements in a manner 
that is a disgrace to our national character, 
and puts to shame all pretence on our 
rulers’ parts to management of the streets 
in a practical fashion. 

* * * 


* 


There is undoubtedly danger in giving 
the police great power in the streets, and 
the public is very unwilling to sanction the 
practice, so common in despotically- 
governed countries, of expelling suspects 
from the borders of the nation. Yet there 
ought to be no real difficulty in finding a 
middle course—in securing decent order 
in the streets and forbidding the influx of 
the lowest of the vermin that prey on 
society into our midst from the countries 
that have (largely by their evil ‘ regula- 
tion” laws) bred the wretched creatures— 
and in doing this without interfering with 
public liberty. The Daily Chronicle says, 
“There appears to be foundation for the 
belief that a regular commercial trade is 
carried on between London and various 
continental countries, especially the Nether- 
lands, France, and Germany. The agents 


in this disgusting traffic bring over girls 


who practically become their slaves, and 
are compelled to keep their masters in 
idleness on their earnings.’ 

x * *® 

Lady Henry Somerset has addressed 
a letter to Lord G. Hamilton withdrawing 
the proposals that she made for regulation 
of vice, on the ground that she is now con. 
vinced “of the inadvisability and extreme 
danger of the system that in April last I 
thought might be instituted.” She repeats, 
however, that she would be prepared to 
advocate such a system if it were accom- 
panied by efforts at moral reform. Even 
this d of withdrawal from her support 
of such regulations, however, will give 
satisfaction to those many who, while 
personally attached to her, have felt bound 
to oppose her in this matter fearlessly and 
thoroughly. Amongst such, as one of 
spent wrote—‘ there ae Traian ae lia 
ave prayed every night that she might 

be led. S withdraw from her position 
on this matter,” and who will now give 
grateful thanks, and trust that ere long 
she will see with us that no other con- 
ditions and no asserted motives can ever 
justify practices by the State that are 
opposed to the first principles of human 
li , the essentials of public morals, 
and the pacer of religion. Her letter is 

2. 

* 


given on page 1 
* * 

Tt is a true satisfaction to see that the 
good women who were compelled to choose 
between their consciences and pexeonal) 
loyalty have not failed under the test.. 
If they as a whole had failed, the world’s. 
case would have been pretty hopeless.. 
What would be the use of working to. 
get suffrage or, influence for women, if, 
when such a voice is obtained, they can- 
not be trusted to be on the right side: 
in such a test question as this one? But 
since they have risen, and proved to 
the Government that the influence of 
good women, for what it is worth in 
their calculations, is against such courses, 
the hope is fulfilled that the growing atten- 
tion to women’s voices will aid the right 
in principle and action, as we who have 
worked for it always trusted and declared. 

x *  * 


We must not conceal from ourselves 
that it is precisely because they do believe 
that women would stand firm in such 
matters as this that some men object to 
give women the suffrage. They will not 
dare to say so—a thousand irrelevant and 
false reasons against it are in their mouths, 
but in their hearts is the hatred of morality 
and sobriety of life and a dread of the 
standard that will be required of them in 
public life if women are allowed to set it 
up. Nor is it to be overlooked that too 
many women have failed in this crisis. The 
correspondence of this paper has shown 
too well that many have not seen it to be 
their duty to offer unflinching opposition 
to such laws. Only this week, following. 
on others, comes a letter from a certain 
woman poor-law guardian saying that she. 
is ceasing to read the paper because of its: 
stand on this point ; and it would surprise 
many of the B.W.T.A. to be told who were: 
the first (some of their leading officers) to 
try to terrorise me from my duty in this 
petty manner. Such letters pain me, but 
chiefly as showing: that some women who 
make much profession are not to be relied 
on for effective work, even for such a 
cause as this—for the moment I feel it 
is not worth while to work any more 
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to help such ple to more power 
than they already possess; the forces of 
evil are strong enough, and if women, 
either by silence and weakness or want of 
clear vision for principles, are going to 
reinforce that side, where is there bons for 
the world? But, then, this passing despair 
is rebuked by a flow of letters of the 
opposite tendency ; and at last it becomes 
clear that the strength of our best women 
can, after all, be counted on in serious cases 
for the side of human liberty, an equal 
moral standard for men and women, and 
Christian teaching. 
* * * 

If it were true, as my correspondent of 
this week asserts, that she knows of ten 
people who have also ceased to read the 
paper for the same reason, it could not 
possibly make any difference to me in the 
discharge of a most solemn and serious 
duty. To me, the work I have done here 
has been no mere business enterprise 
(though in the nature of the case a suc- 
cessful enterprise a paper must be, as else 
it rans away with more money than even 
the fortune of a Lady Henry Somerset 
will permanently afford to lose) ; but for 
its success from that point of view I only 
care as enabling me to continue its work ; 
to me its management has been the per- 
formance of a great public duty, and 
‘erg! the most a ge one that will 
all to my lot in life. If the price of 
expressing the overwhelmin feeling of 
women on this question, and of bearing 
my own testimony on it, were indeed, as 
my correspondent so hotly desires, that the 
work itself should pass from me, or should 
cease altogether, so it must be. I am 
deeply grieved that such ill-will should be 
aroused against me, but we all know that 
such sorrow must overtake earnest workers 
in public life from time to time. 

* * * 

Once for all—for the first time and 
finally—I remonstrate (as Mrs. Butler, aleo, 
has had to do) against recurrent accusations 
of personal feeling against Lady Henry 
in this matter. I regarded her personally 
with warm affectionate admiration prior 
to her taking that step, and it must, one 
would suppose, be obvious to the meanest 
understanding that my personal interests 
would have dictated a subservient attitude 
towards her, and as much silence as pos- 
sible on any point where I did not agree 
with a person of such influence and 
position. But my duty was clear to oppose 
her Indian scheme. This is said once 
and for all, and will never be recurred to 
by me, under any attacks or insults. After 
all, the individual aspect of the matter is 
of small importance—even Lady Henry 
Somerset is but one person; what is of 
consequence is that it should be shown 
that women (of the class of thought repre- 
sented by the B. W.T.A. and theW. W.C.T.U.) 
should be strong and good enough to be 
relied on to be firm asa body in such a 
matter as this—and that is now shown, 


surely. 
* * * 


An advantage that Edinburgh women 
medical students have hitherto lacked and 
will now enjoy is a Hall of residence. It 
will accommodate thirty students, and is 
excellently fitted up, though the charges 
are low—a nice bed-sitting room and full 
board for 16s. to 25s. per week. So inge- 
nious are the fittings that one lady was 
heard to say on the opening day: “ Yes, 


the students’ bedrooms?” The Hall is 
called after Lady Muir, the late wife of the 
Principal; she took great interest in this 
scheme, as in all else for the benefit of 
women students, but, unhappily, did not 
live to see the Hall finished. 


Women’s Institute is to hold classes in 
the management of public business. Mrs. 
Bamford Slack, an experienced and capable 


these are nice sitting rooms, but where are * 
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home, viz., M. Geldart, Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. J. 
Cozens, A. Opie, M. Oxley, Mrs. Gooderson. 


* * 


* 
A very useful undertaking of the 


‘“‘chairman,” is to conduct the classes, 
and all possible difficult points will be 
raised and dealt with—amendments, riders, 
revious question, and so on—so that the 
essons may be really practically useful to 
the ladies attending, and may prepare 
them to preside over meetings properly in 
future. a" 


* 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps, though so un- 
luckily incapacitated for the greater part 
of her husband’s election contest by an 
attack of bronchitis, became well enough 
to go to Pembrokeshire to take part in his 
final meetings. She received a tremendous 
reception, being personall ular, as 
the late president of the Welch omen’s 
Liberal Union, as well as a frequent 
speaker to Welsh meetings. 

* * * 

It is an interesting item that the Welsh 
Union of (men’s) Liberal Associations has 
decided to admit delegates from the 
women’s associations, and to give them 
equal rights in the way of voting. This is 
a generous act, which the Liberal Federa- 
tion might well copy in the rest of the 
country. At present women’s Liberal 
associations are not recognised by the male 
half of the party organisation, and all the 
ladies who took part at the recent Derby 
conference, for instance, were kindly given 
their delegates’ qualification by the courtesy 
of particular men’s associations. 

* * * 

Lord Ronald Gower, in presenting the 
prizes at what is called “The Royal 
Female School of Art,” in Bloomsbury, 
the other day, took occasion to protest 
against the objectionable use of the word 
“female” in this position—a very good 
word in its place, that is to say when 
used in regard to the difference between the 
two halves of any species, but out of place 
in referring to women’s work or to any 
human duty and not distinctively to sex. A 
cow or a hen are as much “‘ females” as a 
woman, and the eternal obtrusion of the 
idea of sex into all sorts of places in which 
it has no concern is unfortunate. So Lord 
Ronald Gower observed : He would venture 
to suggest that the title of the school might 
be altered. He hated that word “‘ female,” 
and would suggest that ‘‘ ladies” would be 
better. . & 


Some forms of work for women by 
women are older than we are apt to suppose. 
From an article on Norwich charities, I 
cull the information that a Home for Work- 
ing Girls was founded there by Quaker 
ladies so long ago as 1844—the town of 
Elizabeth Fry has always had a large con- 
tingent of ‘‘ Friends’’ in it. The quaint 


record runs in their old minute-book as 
follows :— 

The following ladies met at L. Aggs’s house 
on the 30th of 11th Mo., 1844. To deliberate 
on the propriety of opening lodging-house, 
similar to Mary Stanley’s, for the reception of 


l respectable young women belonging to all 


denominations of Christians who need a safe 


above purpose. * 


viewing a lady, Mrs. 
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lst minute. When it was agreed that he 


following ladies form themselves into a com- 
mittee for carrying out the object, viz., M. C.. 
Geldart, Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Gooderson, A.. 
Opie, M. Oxley, Mrs. J. Cozens, L. Aggs, with 
power to add to their number. 


Qnd. That Eliza P. Gurney be requested to 


act as treasurer and secretary. 


8rd. That a suitable house be sought for the: 
* * 
nter has been inter~ 


Miss Susan Ca 
Barnston Parnell, 


who has had considerable success in the 
unusual vocation of an expert in mining in 


Australia. She has, it appears, carried on 
a successful business as an assayer in 
Sydney, and thinks that more women could 
obtain work as mine ry, ale and experts. 
Moreover, she told Miss Carpenter that in 
the early days of mining “it was nothing. 
singular to see a woman striking out her- 
own course in the new country. Many 
were station owners, attending to their own. 
stock and crops, and buying in claims, and! 
making, or losing a fortune, with the: 
rapidity to which the inhabitants of the: 
Colonies have become accustomed. One: 
of the best recognised authorities on the 
value of a claim at that time was an old! 
lady—Mrs. Beard—who made a large 
fortune by keeping a general store, and 
crushing batteries; and by speculating in 
mines. The miners were in the habit of 
showing Mrs. Beard specimens of the soil, 
and if she considered that it was worth 
their while to go on working through the 
reef, she said so, and helped them to tide 
over the period of “hare 3 results, by 
allowing them long credit at her store.” 
* * * 


It appears probable that a woman willd 
be formally admitted in due course of time: 
to the ministry of the Unitarian Church in. 
England. The young lady in question,. 
who is German by birth, has been allowed! 
to enter herself as a student of Manchester 
College—the denominational training col- 
lege for ministers—at Oxford. At present, 
however, she is studying theology and 
Hebrew at St. Andrew's. The question of 
her admission to the ranks of the ministry 
has been referred to a special committee, 
but no opposition was expressed at the 
meeting at which the question was 80 far 


raised. 
* * * 


The French Academy has awarded the 
“ Prize of Virtue” this year to a little old 
woman of the people, whose life has been 
devoted to the improvement of her own 
humble class. Madame Bonnefois is the 
daughter of hard-working parents who sold 
toys at peripatetic fairs about Paris. 
hen only herself a young girl she began 
imparting her little, self-acquired education 
to the children of the showmen around 
her; and this wandering school has been 
her life-work. With a little panorama of 
her own she managed to support her re- 
markable benevolence. Although she 
seldom stayed more than a fortnight in 
one town, she followed her protégés from 
place to place, setting up her school, teach- 
ing the children to read and write, and 
ministering to their bodily and moral 
necessities. Madame Bonnefois has been 
the only good influence known to the lives 
of hundreds of this wandering and there- 
fore necessarily neglected class of children. 
She is said to be quite astonished at this 


‘ recognition of her efforts. 
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-MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Morauity UnNDERMINED BY SExvAL NoTIONS OF 
THE ImPorRTANCE OF A Goop REPUTATION. 


Ir has long since occurred to me that advice 
respecting behaviour, and all the various modes 
of preserving a good reputation, which have 
been so strenuously inculcated on the female 
world, were specious poisons, that, incrusting 
morality, eat away the substance. And that 
this measuring of shadows produced a false 
calculation, because their length depends so 
much on the height of the sun, and other 
adventitious circumstances. 

Whence arises the easy fallacious behaviour 
of a courtier ? From his situation, undoubtedly : 
for standing in need of dependents, he is 
obliged to learn the art of denying without 
giving offence, and of evasively feeding hope 
with the chameleon’s food; thus does polite- 
ness sport with truth, and eating away the 
sincerity and humanity natural to man, pro- 
duce the fine gentleman. 

Women likewise acquire, from a supposed 
necessity, an equally artificial mode of behaviour. 
Yet truth is not with impunity to be sported 
with, for the practised dissembler, at last, 
becomes the dupe of his own arts, loses that 
sagacity which has been justly termed common 
sense; namely, a quick perception of common 
truths: which are constantly received as such 
by the unsophisticated mind, though it might 
not have had sufficient energy to discover them 
itself when obscured by local prejudices. The 
great number of people take their opinions on 
trust to avoid the trouble of exercising their 
own minds, and these indolent beings naturally 
adhere to the letter rather than the spirit of a 
law, divine or human. ‘ Women,” says some 
author, I cannot recollect who, “mind not 
what only heaven sees.” Why, indeed, should 
they? It is the eye of man that they have been 
taught to dread—and if they can lull their 
Argus to sleep, they seldom think of heaven or 
themselves, because their reputation is safe ; 
and it is reputation, not chastity and all its fair 
train, that they are employed to keep free from 
spot, not as a virtue, but to preserve their 
station in the world. 

To prove the truth of this remark, I need 
only advert to the intrigues of married women, 
particularly in high life, and in countries where 
women are suitably married, according to their 
respective ranks, by their parents. If an inno- 
cent girl become a prey to love, she is degraded 
for ever, though her mind was not polluted ; 
nor has she violated any duty—but the duty of 
respecting herself. The married woman, on the 
contrary, breaks a most sacred engagement, 
and becomes a cruel mother when she is a false 
and faithless wife. If her husband have still 
an affection for her, the arts which she must 
practise to deceive him will render her the most 
contemptible of human beings; and, at any 
rate, the contrivances necessary to preserve 
appearances, will keep her mind in that childish, 
or vicious, tumult, which destroys all its energy. 
Besides, in time, like those people who 
habitually take cordials to raise their spirits, 
she will want an intrigue to give life to her 
thoughts, having lost all relish for pleasures 
that are not highly seasoned by hope or fear. 

Sometimes married women act still more 
audaciously ; I will mention an instance. 
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A woman of quality, notorious for her 
gallantries, though as she still lived with her 
husband nobody chose to place her in the class 
where she ought to be placed, made a point of 
treating with the most insulting contempt o 
poor timid creature, abashed by a sense of her 
former weakness, whom a neighbouring gentle- 
man had seduced and afterwards married. 
This woman had actually confounded virtue 
with reputation. 

To view this subject in another light. 

I have known a number of women who, if 
they did not love their husbands, loved nobody 
else, give themselves entirely up to vanity and 
dissipation, neglecting every domestic duty ; 
nay, even squandering away all the money 
which should have been saved for’ their helpless 
young children ; yet have plumed themselves on 
their unsullied reputation, as if the whole com- 
pass of their duty as wives and mothers was 
only to preserve it. Indolent women, neglect- 
ing every personal duty, have thought that they 
deserved their husbands’ affection, because, 
forsooth, they acted in this respect with 
propriety. 

Weak minds are always fond of resting in the 
ceremonials of duty, but morality offers much 
simpler motives; and it were to be wished that 
superficial moralists had said less respecting 
behaviour and outward observances, for unless 
virtue, of any kind, be built on knowledge, it 
will only produce a kind of insipid decency. 
Respect for the opinion of the world has, how- 
ever, been termed the principal duty of woman 
in the most express words, for Rousseau 
declares “that reputation is no less indis- 
pensable than chastity.” ‘A man,” adds he, 
“secure in his own good conduct, depends 
only on himself, and may brave the public 
opinion; but a woman, in behaving well, 
performs but half her duty; as what is 
thought of her is as important to her as 
what she really is. It follows hence, ‘that 
the system of a woman’s education should, in 
this respect, be directly contrary to that 
of ours. Opinion is the grave of virtue among 
the men; but its throne among women.” It 
is strictly logical to infer that the virtue that 
rests on opinion is merely worldly, and that 
it is the virtue of a being to whom reason has 
been denied. But, even with respect to the 
opinion of the world, Iam convinced that this 
class of reasoners are mistaken. 

This regard for reputation, independent of its 
being one of the natural rewards of virtue, how- 
ever, took its rise from a cause that I have 
already deplored as the grand source of female 
depravity, the impossibility of regaining 
respectability by a return to virtue, though 
men preserve theirs during the indulgence of 
vice. It was natural for women then to 
endeavour to preserve what once lost—was 
lost for ever, till, this care swallowing up every 
other care, reputation for chastity became the 
one thing needful to the sex. But vain is the 
scrupulosity of ignorance, for neither religion 
nor virtue, when they reside in the heart, 
require such a puerile attention to mere 
ceremonies, because the behaviour must, upon 
the whole, be proper, when the motive is pure. 

To support my opinion I can produce very 
respectable authority; and the authority of a 
cool reasoner ought to have weight to enforce 
consideration, though not to establish a senti- 
ment. Speaking of the general laws of 
morality, Dr. Smith observes: ‘‘ By some very 
extraordinary and unlucky circumstance, a 
good man may come to be suspected of a crime 
of which he was altogether incapable, and upon 
that account be most unjustly exposed for the 
remaining part of his life to the horror and 
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aversion of mankind. By an accident of this 
kind he may be said to lose his all, notwith- 
standing his integrity and justice, in the same 
manner as @ cautious man, notwithstanding his 
utmost circumspection, may be ruined by an 
earthquake or an inundation. Accidents of the 
firat kind, however, are perhaps still more rare, 
and still more contrary to the common course 
of things than those of the second; and it still 
remains true, that the practice of truth, justice 
and humanity is a certain and almost in- 
fallible method of acquiring what those virtues 
chiefly aim at, the confidence and love of those 
we live with. A person may be easily mis- 
represented with regard to a particular action ; 
but it is scarce possible that he should be s0 
with regard to the general tenor of his conduct. 
An innocent man may be believed to have done 
wrong; this, however, will rarely happen. On 
the contrary, the established opinion of the 
innocence of his manners will often lead us to 
absolve him where he has really been in the 
fault, notwithstanding very strong presump- 
tions.” 

I perfectly coincide in opinion with this 
writer, for I verily believe that few of either sex 
were ever despised for certain vices without 
deserving to be despised. I speak not of the 
calumny of the moment, which hovers over 6 
character, like one of the dense morning fogs of 
November over this metropolis, till it gradually 
subsides before the common light of day; I 
only contend that the daily conduct of the 
majority prevails to stamp their character with 
the impression of truth. Quietly does the clear 
light, shining day after day, refute the ignorant 
surmise, or malicious tale, which has thrown 
dirt on a pure character. A false light distorted, 
for a short time, its shadow—reputation ; but 
it seldom fails to become just when the cloud is 
dispersed that produced the mistake in vision. 

Many people, undoubtedly, in several respects 
obtain a better reputation than, strictly speak- 
ing, they deserve; for unremitting industry 
will mostly reach its goal in all races. They 
who only strive for this paltry prize, like the 
Pharisees, who prayed at the corners of streets, 
to be seen of men, verily obtain the reward 
they seek; for the heart of man cannot be 
read by man! Still, the fair fame that is 
naturally reflected by good actions, when the 
man is only employed to direct his steps aright, 
regardless of the lookers-on, is in general not 
only more true, but more sure. 

There are, it is true, trials when the good 
man must appeal to God from the injustice of 
man; and amidst the whining candour or 
hissings of envy, erect a pavilion in his own 
mind to retire to till the rumour be overpast; 
nay, the darts of undeserved censure may 
pierce an innocent, tender bosom through with 
many sorrows; but these are all exceptions to 
general rules. And it is according to com- 
mon laws that human behaviour ought to be 
regulated. The eccentric orbit of the comet 
never influences astronomical calculations 
respecting the invariable order established in 
the motion of the principal bodies of the solar 
system. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wuat We Att Want.—What we all want 
is inward rest—rest of heart and brain; the 
calm, strong, self-contained, self-denying 
character; which needs no stimulants, for it 
has no fits of depression; which needs no 
narcotics, for it has no fits of excitement ; 
which needs no ascetic restraints, for it 18 
strong enough to use God's gifts without 
abusing them; the character, in a word, which 
is truly temperate in all desires, thoughts an 
actions.—Canon Kingsley. 


What Gan Our Daughters Do for give, proportionally, equally satisfactory results. 


Perseverance, accuracy, precision, neatness, and 


a Libing ? the exercise of memory are the main requisites ; | ‘* No one was more prejudi against the 

and shorthand conscientiously tangbe °° Socabor heed of a large & ar but T find my 

‘learn a splendid exercise in of these. another of a large firm, ‘ bu nd m 

SHOULD GIRLS LEARN “Learn phonography well. A deficient lady clerk does the work of three men I ut 
SHORTHAND ? knowledge is of no use, but a perfect know- | to ave.” The late Mr. Pfeiffer, who went 


hand in hand with his wife, the poetess, Mrs. 
Emily Pfeiffer, in trying to help on the advance 
of women in all walks of life, once expatiated 
to the present writer in emphatic terms on the 
necessity for women in commerce. He had 
just been heavily robbed in his office, and 
naturally rece integrity as the 
desideratum in an employé. There is, indeed, 
no doubt that absolute uprightness is at a 
premium. In things non-essential women are 
credited—and not unreasonably—with attach- 
ing an undue importance to trifles, but in money 
matters nothing is a trifle. There is no 
chiaroscuro ; it is wrong or right, and the lady 
clerk whom her employer found almost in tears 
over missing penny in her ledger did quite 
right to refuse the proffered coin, and worry at 
her figures till they came right. 

Women have lived down a great deal of the 
prejudice against them in business by their 
steadiness and reliability and their anxiety to 
do their work well. But from observation and 
experience I should say: Do not think of 
becoming « clerk (unless it be a Government 
one) without a thorough knowledge of short- 
hand. No amount of integrity and good 
intentions will take its place in office corre- 
spondence. Get the best teaching you can, 
and work unremittingly. Look all round your 
subject, for while you must stick to your 
speciality, you must get general knowledge— 
your speciality will not serve without it. 

It may be you will attain to something beyond 
a clerkship; you may start a business of your 
own, or you may be able to inherit your father's. 
Why, indeed, should not the daughters succeed 
the fathers as well as the sons? Many a 
widow, weighted with family cares, has gallant 
taken up her dead husband’s business. 
daughter who had carefully trained herself for 
responsibility, and perhaps servedan @ rentice- 
ship in office or counting-house, wou have a 
less arduous task. Many difficulties might 
attend it, but it would be an enterprise worth 
not a little striving after. 


EE) 


Domzstic Szrvics Guip.—A public meeting 
for the promotion of the above guild, which, it is 
al pny should be registered under the Friendly 

ieties Act, was held at the School of Domestic 
Economy, South-parade, Manchester, by per- 
mission of the trustees. Mr. F. Mather was 
voted to the chair. The hon. secretary (Mrs. 
Brodmeier) read the report of the provisional 
committee, after which Mrs. Marshall Stevens 
explained the scheme. Miss Romley Wright, 
in proposing the adoption of the report, said it 
could hardly be expected that at its. first incep- 
tion any scheme would be perfect or complete, 
but since the necessity for doing something to 
settle the difficulties of the mistress and 
maid question was obvious, the speaker 
urged that the scheme now before the 
meeting was practical and not costly, and ought 
at any rate to be tried. A few questions 
having been replied to, Miss Romley Wright 
moved “That the report now presented be 
approved and adopted, and that the scheme be 
recommended to the attention of ladies and to 
public support,” which, being seconded, was 
put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 
‘A vote of thanks was then proposed by Mrs. 
Royce to the trustees of the school. She said 
she had great pleasure in supportin the scheme, 
because it appealed to her as likely to become 
mutually advantageous to mistress and maid. 
Surely all who had had any experience in house- 
keeping had realised the immense difficulty 
arising from having inefficient maids, and this 
not because we were not paying liberal wages, 
but because of the want of training on the part 
of domestics. Notice was given that members 
of the preliminary committee would attend in 
the board-room of the school each Tuesday 
during February, from 3 to 5 p.m., to meet 
ladies interested in the scheme, and that about 
the end of the month a meeting of subscribers 
would be held. 


ledge is worth any amount of trouble to 


By Emmy Hitt. 
«| aw obliged to earn my living, do you advise acquire.” This advice, which should be written 


me to learn shorthand ?” is a question I have in gold over every student's desk, was given by 
often been asked. It is an ssautiy to which a Sir Phili C e Owen when advocating 
prompt and direct, as well as a wise answer is shorthand being made a compulsory subject in 
not always easy, especially when, as y the Civil Service Examinations, and after he 


had considerable ence of the inefficienc 
happens, one knows no more of the seeker | Of4,.0 average shorthand writer. y 
The fact is there has been—still is—a sad 
amount of feeble and faulty phonography; and 


iene able to do good work is one thing, the whatever girls do, let them not add to that un- 


tting fortunate sum. Far better leave the matter 
be. —e work and keeping it is| ji6ne than incur the disgrace of doing 


‘ “ badly. There is a certain fatal facility 
But to any girl who says, a have made up abouts the immature stages of the art which 
my mind to me a clerk,” I should say, 
without hesitation, “Make up your mind leads the half-taught and inexperienced astray. 
to become a shorthand clerk; your value will Not that ite thorough acquirement is by any 
te doubled; indeed, you will find it very difi. | means the mechanical process many persons 
cult to get any appointment, clerical or secre- imagine. To spell in exact correspondence 
tarial, without proficiency in stenography.” To with sound requires careful training of the ear, 
this there is, of course, one important excep- and the mastery of an alphabet, longer and 
tion—the Civil Service. While giving a limited more complex than the ordinary one, since 
employment, with the status of a ci servant, | CVerY sound must have its corresponding sign. 
to lady typists, the British Government does | T° catch a sound, mentally translate it into its 
not recognise the lady shorthand writer. At | POPE sign, and form this on paper is, in fact, 
present the larger number of clerical posts for | °° involved mental process. In the subsequent 
women is in the Savings Bank Department, transference into longhand, beginners nerally 
and no shorthand is required there. Next make their worse shipwreck. In the latter 
comes the Clearing Office, where the a 
accounts are dealt with, and there again short- 
hand would be a superfluity. In what are 
called the great Government De ents— 
the War Office, Admiralty, Home Office, Edu- 
cation Department—it must be a long time 
before women make their way to any but 
subordinate posts. Nor is it exactly the 
near future that women will become official 
Parliamentary reporters. 
In Finland, two or three ladies have indeed 
attained to that position, but then the position 
of Finnish women must be in some respects 
unique and ideal; for, according to Baroness 
Gripenberg, who acted as their delegate at the 
recent International Congress of Women in 
Berlin, the Government gives them whatever 
they ask for, and they are on the high road to 
complete civil equality. In Denmark and 
Norway, also, some ladies are employed by the 
Volkething and Storthing. But in England we 
have the conditions of a more complex civili- 
sation to deal with, and it will be prudent to 
keep clear of what in Parliamentary language 
is “ outside the sphere of practical politics.” 
Private employers will naturally give prefer- 
ence to the clerk who can take correspondence 
rapidly in shorthand and be trusted to repro- 
duce it in intelligible shape. In all probability 
she will be required to do so on the typewriter, 
and the time may not be distant when she will 
have to work with ears to the tubes of the 
phonograph as well as hands on the keys of the 
type-machine. One must always be in readi- 
ness to adapt one’s self to the latest develop- 
ments of applied science. 
The other day a lady asked me when I 
thought a girl ought to begin shorthand. I could 
only reply: ‘‘ When a boy does.” If there is 
one thing more than another that it is impor- 
tant to impress upon the minds of those who 
desire to make their daughters self-supporting, 
it is to begin training while the learning 
faculties are pliable, and before the habits of 
method and the intellectual bracing acquired 
at school have been frittered away in an aimless 
existence. Unless it be a question of health, 
girls, when they leave school or college, should 
not be allowed to “loaf” any more than boys 
are. Not that they deteriorate, perhaps, quite 
as rapidly or irretrievably as their brothers, 
but how can they have an equal chance of 
success if two or three of their best years of 
preparation are wasted? 
_ The question is still asked, though at this 
time of day it seems rather a futile one, whether 
girls are fitted for shorthand? General scholas- 
tic examination lists show a remarkably suc- | are convinced of their capacity. ‘¢The advantage 
cessful competition on the part of the girls with | of them is that you can go out and feel sure 
the boys, and those of the Phonetic Society | that they will still be at their work when you 


be of use, but girls must be warned st 
looking at it as a profession in itself. To 
jonerialincn it is an ee ew i 
reporter, et simple, & 0 » as is 
to ibe alte ndence clerk—but the demand 
for shorthand and nothing else is limited. 
There are, indeed, women’s societies which 
ve peer, prefer to have the proceedings of 
their annu 


a verbatim report, and then the shorthand 
writer is expected to take down every- 
thing everybody has said during two 
or more hours, the editor putting it into such 
ae as she pleases for publication. Other 
societies prefer the report in such a form that 
it is quite ready for the printer. A lady who 
aspires to be a reporter should be prepared for 
both cases, but should, of course, inquire before- 
hand what is required of her. This is a kind of 
employment about which there is naturally 
more variety and interest than in sitting in the 
same office week in week out. But it is more 
exacting, more exhausting, much less certain, 
and obviously much more limited in uantity. 
It is work, also, which demands a high degree 
of proficiency. No novice should attempt a 
meeting, for it is a very different thing to write 
from the dictation of one person whose speed 
the writer is accustomed to, and to follow 
a succession of speakers who may run the 
writer up to 150 or even 200 words ® minute, 
and who may be talking on subjects of which 
the reporter has no previous knowledge. 
Procedure, too, is a real difficulty for the 
inexperienced, and the more amateurish the 
society or committee, the more troublesome is 
the reporter's task likely to he. 

‘But there are such hosts of people learning 
shorthand, the very Board School children are 
acquiring it.” This is often urged as a reason 
why ladies should not pursue it. My reply 
would be, “For the really efficient there is 
room. First-class excellence is rare, be one of 
the few who attain to it.” I believe there 
is an increasing readiness on the part of 
business men to employ lady clerks if they 


ee 
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deg in Persia, and four times have I been under 
sentence of death by the doctors, through 


Indian illnesses and accidents, and certainly if | Two Articles 


I don’t need strong drink no young man can.” 


It is best to place the fish on a trivet; it 
dl at starting with hot fat. 
preferred, the egg and crumbs may be omitted, 
and the fish wrapped in per, then, 
Lradig epyirnehrare fine crumbs, coree an 
_—__—=——— e oven, sho sprinkled over. in 
that should be way itis as moist asa steamed fish, with, of 
you DO HAVE NICE course, greater BavOUr. 


JELLIES! in every Family. §) ,. sae trom a oemnge and a half of butter, an 


Tue other day we gave & children’s party, or 

rather the children invited their own guests and : 'b | ounce of flour, a little salt and grated nutmeg, 

arranged the amusements, while we furnished BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR | nets of —— water, pear er 

the feast. Among other nice things, we pro- —* Patent” brand is their best quality— pat 3 ber Laipers it, a fi should 

vided half-a-dozen Chivers’ Jellies, in various y— || eggs, and a little lemon juice. | The Hons tte 

flavours and colours. ‘These, turned out of for milk diet generally, and for many be wired nto oe oe be lenses are 
retty moulds, make quite a feast of delicate : 

fint end rich fruit colouring, which was enhanced ad 25 seal ae alate off the fire, and if a morsel ee ide 

by the dainty transparent tremulousness of the Has neatly forty years’ world - wide | sacencontel — of pre Agra erensed ‘ 

Jellies themselves. We were standing near the reputation. a ora Stal © is a ali ae 

fireplace, overlooking the table, ready to wait por i oili it “a th milk ud he oir : 

on the many little guests, but we were soon "S PA LE — ng? + . axed = ag ed : 

told that the children preferred to help one BROWN & POLSON’S ISLEY FLOUR sg ‘s of opped P maybe omitted and 

another. We were, however, consolingly in- —a new preparation for home bakin : . 

formed that we could look on, which we accord- Per 4 . nog gn . ~ Ted th cep hs ar 

ingly proceeded to do. When the Jellies were to be used with ordinary flour in the "seat che. Area cold walen ab ag this 

handed round, one of the little guests said to a roportion of one to six or eight. Re- r 

friend: ‘‘ Oh! do have some of this jelly, itis so Bia . precensor the eg ie none se “d 

nice!” and another tiny mite of eight called out, Ss noieg «Bag ee pes esi ee 

right across the table, to one of the daughters of Sea ee ane oi il th ame.mg 1, Be th a re 

pei ay ts i. you aber nice aren added je sence Up wel me 

at which all thec en sea at the table 7 3 

roared with laughter. And yet the child was Makes Home Bante. ES aaa 

right; we do have nice J ellies, because we buy 

ga J = — — no gare oe eltallbtt DD ————— 
ittle guest was the delicate, na ft 

flavour and odour of the Jelly. We enderisand ECONOMICAL COOKE RY. 

that the manufacturers stake their reputation By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 

on the purity of the material and the natural | (First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 

juices expressed from rich, ripe fruit used in the| Economy ; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni- 

flavouring. Why not, then, do as we do—get versal Cookery,” €c., éc.) 

Chivers’ Jellies—one or more of them—and see —_ 

what your children say? We wrote first for a A MIDDLE-CLASS DINNER. 

free sample, to Chivers and Sons’ Fruit Farm, {THREE CouRsES FOR 4s. 9d. 

Histon, Cambridge, and the manufacturers are MENU. 

still sending free samples to those who apply Stuffed Haddock. Egg Sauce. 


| 
| 
| 


quires no yeast or baking powder. 


DEVILLED STEAK, STEWED. 

This is well suited to the season and very 
tasty. Take a und and a-half of thick, lean, 
well-hung steak, nearly a pint of plain brown 
stock, a tablespoonful o vinegar, & dozen black 
peppercorns, & good-sized Spanish onion, salt 
and pepper, flour, curry powder, and mustard. 

Brush the steak over with liquefied butter or 
salad oil, and then dredge it with a mixture of 
curry powder and flour, & teaspoonful of 


is then to be fried to a light brown and drained. 
Fry the onion in rings, and add it to the meat 
in a stew jar. Boil up the stock with a little 
more flour, mustard, the vinegar, peppercorns, 


for them. Devilled Beefsteak. Brussels Sprouts. 

Sold in Packets by Grocers and Stores, Half- [De st aneduing of Fruit. ba and & spoonful of any hot store sauce; when & 

pints, 24d.; Pints, 4¢d.; Quarts, 8d. STUFFED HADDOCK WITH EGG SAUCE. little cool, pour over the meat, cover and stew 
Mar haddock is often complained of as a dry very softly for two hours or more. Be ve 


sparing with the salt at the first; given 
meat and steady heat, the tenderness is 
assured. 


; _ | fish, but it depends very much upon the 
“Doctor,” said an old lady to her family | cooking. The following mode is calculated to 
physician, “can you tell me how it is that some | produce a very tasty dish, and one that is 
children are born dumb?” =“ Why —certainly, | generally approved. Having washed a fish of a 
madam,” replied the doctor. ‘It is owing to | couple 5f pounds weight, dry, and stuff it as 
the fact that they come into the world without | follows Mix two ot a half to three ounces of 
the faculty of speech.” ‘‘ Dear me!” remarked breadcrumbs with an ounce of flaked suet ; 
the old lady, ‘‘now just see what it is to be | (Hugon’s), and the same weight of cold ham or them into sections. Some loaf sugar should be 
educated like a doctor. I’ve asked my husband | bacon, moderately lean, and chopped very rasped on the rind of one of them, and crushed, 
the same thing more than a dozen times, and | gmall; season with half a teaspoonful of | 9° used for sweetening ; the amount varying 
all I could get out of him was, ‘Because they | parsley, as fine as possible, a pinch of grated with the fruit; it is best to use 6 little at 
are!’ The doctor laughed. nutmeg and powdered thyme, and a little white first, making up the quantity after the other 
ae moa ten Mod wi a enon og | eo wal ch rh oo 
Mrs. SurtH: “Are you getting better wages Sew up and flour the fish, then brus over wi : 
ah one new plese? J Beidget: «No, ke eaben egg, and dredge with fine erambe, | of the syrup to cover them, and about a dozen 
I'm workin’ for nothin’ now; I’m married.” Bake in a moderate oven to a good brown. green grapes for garnishing, together with the 


same number or thereabouts of crystallised 


HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 


mixed and piled up in the dish, the other fruits 
SS eee 
HEAD WHST-END BRANCH 


Miss SADLER, 
968, Oxford St., & 10 New Bond St., W. 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY : ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 
THE MOST BLABORATE COSTUME CLEANED WHOLB. 
Country Orders, on all of which Carriage is paid one way, should be addressed to 


Works: WHITE POST LANE, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E. 
WRITE ROR PRICE LIST. 


MACEDOINE OF FRUIT. 
This is dainty and can compare in flavour 
with similar dishes of a more costly kind. Take 
a couple of Jaffa oranges, and peel and divide 


“One of the most popular Corseticres of the 

resent day is Miss Sapizs, of 211, Oxford Street. 

he thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stou .— Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


2 211, OXFORD STREET, 


OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. ARYISTIG DRESSMAKING THE WEGETARIAN DEPOT 
The warp and weft being of e ual strength and the ¢ 
finish perfectly pure, the tivanAn oat be drawn more CUTTING and FITTING 96, Crawford Stree’, Baker Street, London, W. 
easily than from any other make of Linen. Taught by Mrs. COPPING, All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 
8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 93d. to 2s. 10d. High-class Dressmaker. Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
Patterns from the appointed Agents. For particulars apply, 41 AMpTHILt Square (near Euston), | quisites. Literature, ete. Price List on application, or by 


Lonpon. post upon sending 14, stamp. 


PRR ARR RAL ADL ILS 
COX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern. 
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are to be used as fancy dictates. For a plainer 
. decoration, a little shredded citron peel can be 
used with the pare and it much improves the 
flavour, the cherries being omitted. Prepare 
an hour beforehand, and leave covered in a cool 
place. Serve as it is, or with cream or custard, 
the cost of which is, however, not calculated. 

Cost of first course, 1s. 9d.; second course, 2s. ; 
third course, 1s. 


A COCOA, AND WHAT 
ELSE ? 


We will tell you. In the first place, it is not 
in any sense a medicine. As pene become 
more intelligent, they see that they should try 
and prevent disease. It seems strange, when 
one comes to consider it, that the efforts of 
medical science are directed to curing, when 
preventing would seem to be a more rational 

ag. Now it is dawning on the public 
to try and prevent, or at least to arrest, disease. 


It is in prevention that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa |. 


lays an important , acting solely as a first- 
prac no rae : 

It strengthens the system to resist, oppose, 
and overcome the attacks of disease. You'll 
hear someone say: ‘So-and-so has a stron, 
constitution ;”’ follow that up, and you'll fin 
that So-and-so follows the golden rule of being 
temperate in all things, and pays attention to 
diet and exercise. Does he or she keep up this 
strong constitution by taking medicines or 
swallowing pills? No, indeed! They have 
discov that prevention is better than cure. 

Dr Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa places a means in the 
hands of everyone to build up and maintain a 

constitution, which enables its sessor 
to travel his life’s journey without the aches 
and pains which are in many cases preventable. 
Thus we come round again to sound common 
sense based on hen 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoais pleasant and palatable, 
and embodying, as it does, the numerous 
priociples contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and 
Cocoa, it imparts nourishment and builds up 
strength. As a Food Beverage it is invaluable. 

But the Expense? You can try it free of 
e . Merit alone is what is claimed for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors are 

repared to send any reader who names the 
Woman's Sianat a dainty sample tin of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. There is 
no magic in all this. It is a plain, honest, 
straightforward offer. It is done to introduce 
the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not sickly or insipid, like 
the ordinary cocoa extracts; on the contrary, 
it has a pleasant and distinct flavour all its own, 
and which is much liked. It has all the refresh- 
ing properties of fine, well-made tea, but with a 
hundred times its nourishment. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d. 
It can be obtained from all Grocers, Chemists | 
and Stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, | 
Limited, 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill Row, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


‘‘ Berore and after being a mother, a woman 
is a human being, and neither maternal nor con- 


jugal relation can separate the human responsi- | parnres.— "Tis a -vile life that, like a garden 


ility, but must become its means and its 
instrument.”—Jean Paul. 


PURE JUICE OF CRAPE, 
GUARANTEED 


WHITE 


: Great 


SANS ALCOHOL. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 
PER CASE: 
RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO ... 12 Large Bottles 22/- reputed Quarts. 
JULIET ... 24 Small 


10 per cent. Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, carriage paid. Guaranteed to keep in any 
climate, and free from alcohol. 


Admitted into England Free of Duty. 
London Depot: SWISS WINE COMPANY, 39, Eastcheap, E.C. , 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 
WHAT TO WEAR. 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 
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Just Published, price 4/6 net, cheap edition 3/6 net. 
THe TALLERMAN TREATMENT. 


Edited by A. Shadwell, M.A., M.B. Oxon., M.R.C.P. 
The localized application of eo geome Day Air in 
toid tis, all forms of Rheumatism and Gout, 
Eczema, Sprain, Weak 

Authoritative Case-notes and Reports the Res 

ve notes an upon the Resul 

Private Practice in England, 
jp, abe ie of 
trated with Photographs of cases taken Detore, Homa 
William Street, W.C. 


from The Secretary, 
Treatment Institute, 50, Welbeck Street, 


London, W. 

L100. eee Mon ocak £100, zonrly 

eed, Puedress Pamphlet e: _ 

KNITTED === = 
See Ue car Hinemeed Coe 

CORSETS, fests sed Restore ‘Sani 


7251(—Girls’ Costume. 


The model given is at once youthful and 
stylish. It is trimmed with narrow black velvet 
ribbon and made with a full front of soft tan- 
coloured silk. 

The foundation for the waist is a fitted lining 
that closes at the centre-back. On it are 
arran the full front and the revers, that 
extend down both back and front and are 
widened to form epaulettes over the shoulders. 
The sleeves are two-seamed and moderstely 
snug, those of the girls’ being somewhat larger 
than are those worn by their elders. The neck 
is finished with a straight standing collar of the 
silk. The skirt is four-gored and has all the 
fulness laid in plaits at the back to give the fan 
effect. It is quite plain and is lined throughout. 
At the waist is a sash of black velvet ribbon 
that harmonises with the trimming. 

To make this gown for a girl of ten years will 
require two and one-half yards of 44-inch 
material, with five-eighths of a yard of silk for 
the front. The pattern, No. 7251, is cut in 
sizes for girls of eight, ten, twelve and fourteen 
years. 

Any | sea will be posted to any address in 

ritain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
W.), Belper. 


ESSENCE® 


An agreeable, stimulating and sustain- 

Instantly prepared and 

most economical to the very 
finest Coffee. 
Medical 


Women OFTEN NEED WIDER AIMS AND Sym- 


1, lies stagnant in the round of personal 
ives.”’—George Eliot (the ‘‘ Spanish Gipsy”). 


36/- Pints. 
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PER PAIR, FROM YOUR 
DRAPER S OUTFITTER 


OKTIS”, 


Ho: 


SEE THAT $4 
YOU CET 
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By a Laby: 
Home! that is the place for every woman. 
The song which alludes to England, Home and 
Beauty, recognises the three duties of woman 
—Patriotism, Domesticity and Comeliness. 
Beaoty a Dory. 

Beauty is as much a duty of every woman 
as housekeeping, or very nearly as church- 
going. Pay no attention, ls and women, to 
the people who tell you that it is “vain” to 
pay attention to your 

mal comeliness. 
atis not true! You 
owe it to your father, 
your brothers (shall I 
whisper it? to your 
sweetheart), to your 
husband, if you lave 
one, to be pretty. 

Pretry Ways OF 

DoIne THE 

bright eyes, a clear 
complexion, neat 
figure—all these are 
means of happiness, 
not to you alone, but 
to those who love 
you. Do you recog- 
nise how much pretti- 
ness is within your 
own control? Take 
the points I have 
instanced. Bright 
eyes, good com- 
plexion, and a neat, plump fi These are 
within | woman’s reach. Features no one 
can alter, but these other things want simply 
pure and rich blood to bring them. A nice 
colour means plenty of blood. A poor com- 
plexion means anemia, and anemia musn’t be 
neglected : it leads on to fainting fits, and then 
to consumption, wasting away, heart disease 
and death. 

Now the way to have pure blood (and this 
will give you, without fail, a bright eye, clear 
complexion, and good figure), is to use a tonic 
that will build up and enrich the blood, and at 
the same time strengthen you where all women 
need strength every now and then; and only 
one thing will do all this. It is no secret: the 
name is Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
which you can buy at the chemist’s. As to 
what this will do for you, read the story of 

Tais Pretty GIRL IN HER Pretty Hart. 

‘Three years ago,” she said, ‘I began to get 
very ill and weak. I had anemia iv ~ very 
severe form and suf- 
fered terribly from 
indigestion. My lips 
turned white, my 
breath became short, 
and I was unable to 
do my work. I con- _, 
sulted three doctors * 
altogether, and some- 
times the doctors 
seemed to make me 
better for a bit, but I 
was soon as poorly as 
ever, and this oc- 
curred time after 
time; the improve- 
ment never lasted. 
Two years ago espe- 
cially I was very bad, 
and although I got 
bit better I never really recovered.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, who had been listen- 
ing attentively to her daughter’s account of her 
sufferings, “if you had seen her last October 
you would have thought she could not possibly 
iast much longer. All the neighbours used to 
say she could not live.” 
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‘And now I am as well as can be,” put 
in Miss Robinson, for that is the lady's name. 

“Then to what do you attribute your remark- 
able recovery ?” 

“To Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People,” was the emphatic response. “ We 
saw how many news remarked on the 
cures effected by Dr. ’ Pink Pills, and 
the notice they have attracted, so I decided 
to try them. I wrote direct to Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company for them, to be sure they 
were genuine, as I was afraid I might get a 
substitute by mistake. My appetite was so 
had to live 


box I could do my work again, and feel a 
pleasure in doing it, whereas before it had 
almost been impossible.” 


A GIRL AND HER FRIBNDS. 


“ Have any other friends of yours taken Dr. 
Williams’ Pills?” the same young lady was 
asked (her name is Miss Maud L. Robinson, 
Hilldyke, Fishtoft, near Boston). 

‘* Yes, I know another girl about ny age who 
suffered from anemia. I recommended her to 
try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and they have done 
her a world of good. I know another young 
woman who went toa chemist for Dr. Williams 
Pills and they persuaded her to have substi- 
tute which never did her any good. She was 
just the same as me, and she is still ill. If you 

to a shop for any, insist on having Dr. Wil- 
jams’ Pink Pills, and no other than Dr. Wil- 
liame’ for I know they will do you good.” 


Gres WHO ARE “ TALKED Asout.” 


People all over England are talking about 
pale, sickly girls who have, instead of g in 
a decline as everyone expected them to do, got 
fat and rosy by taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 
There is hardly any of a woman’s own ailments 
that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have not cured. 
They act directly on the blood, and thus it is 
that they are so famous, among all classes of 
people, from the highest to the lowest in the 
and, for the cure of anemia and rheumatism, 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, indigestion, and to 
restore gs and sallow complexions to the glow 
of health. They are also a splendid nerve and 
spinal tonic, and thus have cured many cases 
of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, St. 
Vitus’ dance, and nervous headache. They are 
now obtainable of all chemists, and from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
boxes for 18s. 9d., but are genuine only with 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. 

omen who are always tired, have back- 
aches, and who have got so as to regard more 
or less suffering as their natural lot in life, have 
no idea what comfort and ease Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills will give them. Read the history of 
this lady in the 


Srytish WALKING CosTuUME. 


Her name is Miss Elizabeth Stone, of Dun- 
chideock, Devoushire, and she is, as her mother 
told the Daily West- 
ern Times, twenty- 
three years old. 

‘‘My daughter,” she 
said, “was taken ill 
nearly three years ago 
with fainting fits. She 
2 used to keep fainting 
away, and gradually got 
worse and worse. She 
lost her appetite and 
could not sleep at night, 
nor eat, nor walk, nor 
anything else. All sorts 
_of medicines seemed of 
no avail. People were 
afraid to have her in 
their houses, because 
she was always falling 
about. To go up a 
flight of stairs (owing to 
the state of her heart) 
would nearly kill her; 
she had no colour and was like a corpse. But 


ill 


ed 


I had been reading the numerous cases of 
fainting and weak heart Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People had cured, and it struc 
me hers was a similar case. I sent for a box. 
Before half of the box was taken she could eat 
and walk about without trouble. After perse- 
vering with them, she has ‘ picked up’ wonder- 
fully. People who saw her could not think 
where she had been to get so well again.” 
Frees Girt to Lapy RsapDsRs. 

But there are some questions which lad 
readers may like to put. It has been arran 
that all letters from ladies will be answered 
ae poeaie oy the Dr. Williams’ Medicine 

mpany, 46, olborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
and they will not be seen by anyone but the 
expert who answers them. tate what is the 
matter with you, and what your symptoms are, 
and receive a private and truthful re ly. The 
Coreny will tell you whether Dr. illiams’ 
Pills have cured the same complaints before, or 
not. The Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company is 
in an independent position, and will not sell 
pals to people they are not calculated to benefit. 

he good faith of this Company is proved b 
the number of clergymen and ministers of 
denominations who recommend Dr. Williams’ 
Pills. The value of the pills is shown by the 
enormous number of cures which the have 
effected, and by their unmistakeable e ect on 
the health, so quickly felt when they are taken. 


— 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 

WRITING FOR THE BLIND. 

To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNat. 

Dear Mapam,—Mr. Boyle, Secretary British 
and Foreign Blind Association, 88 Cambridge- 
street, London, W., will gladly hear from those 
willing to write books in “ Braille.” That 
association, with the help of many voluntee: 
writers, was able last your to give employment 
to about 80 poor blind people in London by 
giving them the books to re-copy (copied in 
“ Braille” by the sighted) for various libraries 
in different parts of the country. Mr. Boyle 
willingly answers all questions on the subject of 
Braille, and does all he can to help beginners by 
correcting their papers. 

To those who would help in this great 
work by teaching some blind person to read, 
but have not much time at their disposal, 
I would say, write to Miss Moon, 104, Queen’s- 
road, Brighton, and ask her to send ao 
penny alphabet of the ‘‘ Moon” type and a few 
texts—also a penny each—and there are few 
blind persons who, with a little patience, cannot 
be easily taught to read—though not write—in 
this type. To give three instances of the ease 
with which the “ Moon” type can be acquired, 
two blind inmates of the workhouse in this 
town learnt it, the one teaching the other, 
though very deaf, to read in @ very short time ; 
another totally blind and stone deaf taught 
herself to read, and our latest pupil, of nearly 
seventy years old, whose hands are so crippled 
with rheumatism that she can only use her 
thumbs, has been able to learn to read by the 
large ‘‘ Moon” type.— Yours truly, 

Taunton. G. B. 


————= 


Minti ApgELarpg Moon, Hon. Treasurer of the 
“ Society for Embossing and Circulating the 
Bible, etc., in Moon’s 
Queen’s road, Brighton, 
to the Society’s work, 
interesting report of its successful efforts, not 
but also in the Colonies, 
to any applicant. Miss 
Moon is the daughter of Dr. Moon, himeelf a 
blind man, who invented the familiar type for 
the fingers of the blind, called after him, which 
is, it appears, more easily read than ‘ Braille” 
by the aged blind, and those who, from manual 
labour, have lost some of the delicacy of their 
{ sense of touch in the finger tips.] 
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Gadbury’s 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererorne BEST 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, &., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale, 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ > 
SOUPS, SAVOURIES, SWEETS” 
By H. B. T. 
Contains Recipes for a PHRFHOCT 
XMAS PUDDING & MINOEMBAT. 


SUITAGLE XMAS PRESENT. 
Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London and Manchester. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
The information contained in this book ought to be known 
Oe ed Woes ond teil at en weer| UNKERMENTED 
married to read. No book is written which goes s0 a 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some Highly approved and 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, RS 


for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happl- teoqaantiy ‘geaneribel YS 


ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLImson 


Box &, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W.. 10 | DR, NORMAN KERR, 


return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


o> gluing full par. 
JUST PUBLISHED. DrJ. J. RIDGE, tleulare af price, 


dese, Se., post 
“QVARIOTOMY AVERTED,” post free 23.,/DISEASES OF CHILDREN.| “ ™ a 
its doe eoes bes rer ee teks eames r 


By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 


6 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W 
Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. 


Price 1|- @ , 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. A casos of GENERAL DEBILITY, 


Qe NON-ALCOHOLIO TONIO AWD 
RESTORATIVE after Typhoid, Scarlet 
and Bheumatie Fevers, Influensa, 4s. 


RS F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 


KAREZZA™:".. 


A bold, brave 
a eae oe 


Union Sienaz: Thousands of women omagrres blessed 
Srocxnam for Toxo1oey, thousands of 
will bless her for Kanezza.” Price a0 nox, post pve ollaerei 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, , STRAND, W.c. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the H di 
ee ee se and Bookstall {to omer, e Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny every Thursday 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, Lcnd from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 8s. 8d. or for ane Year te te 6a ee 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 
Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 
as stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed by Vzarz Cunrrearer & Co. Lzp., 8187, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, EC. and Published by Mansuats ae 
' ‘Aevertisemente, Letters to the Editor, eto. to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lang, Covent Garden, London, W. Fleet street, London. 


